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<> CHAPTER 1 ~> 


(1) I, for my part, hold to this belief: whatever sort the leaders may 
be, such also the regimes become.” And since some of the leaders of 
Athens used to say that they knew what the just is no less than other 
people,’ but that because of the poverty of the multitude they were 
compelled, they claimed, to be more unjust regarding the cities,* I on 
account of this undertook to consider whether the citizens would in 
any way be able to feed themselves from their own [land], which is 
also the most just way, believing that if this could happen, it would 
aid them with respect both to their poverty and to their being held in 
suspicion by the Greeks. 

(2) As I considered my reflections further, this immediately be- 
came clear: that the country is naturally such as to produce a great 
deal of revenue. In order that what I say may be known to be true, I 
will first narrate the nature of Attica. (3) Now, that the seasons here 
are most mild, even the very things that grow testify. At any rate, 
things that would not even be able to sprout in many places bear 
fruit here. And as is the earth, so also the sea that surrounds the 
land is most productive. And as many of the good things as the gods 
provide in seasons, all these get started here at the earliest moments 
and cease only at the latest. (4) The land’s strength is not only in the 
things that bloom and grow old ina single year, but also in that it has 
good things that last forever. For building stone is naturally abun- 
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dant in it, out of which most beautiful’ temples and most beautiful 
altars come to be, and the most fitting statues to the gods. And many 
are in need of it, both Greeks and barbarians. (5) There is also earth 
that does not bear fruit when sown, but when quarried feeds many 
times more than if it brought forth grain. Indeed, it is clearly owing 
to a divine fate that there is silver underground. At any rate, of the 
many cities dwelling nearby, both by land and by sea, not even a 
small vein of silver extends as far as any one of them. 

(6) One might not unreasonably think that the city is situated near 
the center of Greece and, indeed, of the entire inhabited world. For 
by the extent to which anyone is farther from it, to this extent he 
encounters more severe cold or heat. And for those who may wish 
to depart from one extreme limit of Greece and arrive at its other 
extreme limit, they all must either sail or travel past Athens, like the 
center of a circle. (7) And although it is not surrounded with water, 
nevertheless, like an island, all winds bring in what it needs and 
send out what it wishes; for it has the sea on two sides. And it re- 
ceives many things by trade on land as well; for it is on the mainland. 
Moreover, for most cities there are barbarians dwelling adjacent to 
them who make trouble for them, but even the cities that are neigh- 
bors with Athens are themselves very distant from the barbarians. 


<> CHAPTER2 ~ 


(1) Of all these things, as I said, I believe the land is itself the cause. 
But what if, in addition to the naturally present goods, attentive care 
should be taken of the resident aliens first? For the revenue they 
bring seems to me to be among the finest things, since even though 
they maintain themselves and benefit their cities in many ways, they 
do not receive a wage; rather, they pay their special tax.° (2) Now 
it seems to me that it would be sufficient to take attentive care of 
them like this, namely, if we should stop imposing anything that 
seems to dishonor the resident aliens without benefiting the city, 
and if we should also cease having resident aliens be hoplites along 
with townsmen/’ on military campaigns; for the danger for one who 
is away on campaign is great, and to be away from one’s children® 
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and houses is a considerable burden. (3) And the city would also be 
benefited if the citizens should go on military campaigns with one 
another rather than have, as we do now, Lydians, Phrygians, Syri- 
ans, and all other sorts of barbarians marshaled for battle with them 
in their military formations; for many of the resident aliens are such. 
(4) In addition to its being good that these would be exempted from 
being marshaled for battle, it would also be an adornment for the 
city if the Athenians should be thought to trust themselves in bat- 
tle rather than trusting others from all sorts of places. (5) And if we 
should allow the resident aliens to share in other matters in which it 
is noble for them to share, including the cavalry, it seems to me we 
would make them more well-disposed and, at the same time, show 
the city to be both stronger and greater.’ 

(6) Moreover, since many houses inside the walls are vacant, as 
are also house-building sites, if the city should grant ownership of 
houses to those who would build them, after they asked and were 
deemed worthy of doing so, I think that many more and better [peo- 
ple] would desire to take up residence at Athens because of this. 
(7) And if we should establish an office of protectors of resident 
aliens just as we do protectors of orphans, and if there should be an 
honor for those who would enroll the most resident aliens, this too 
would make the resident aliens more well-disposed, and, as is likely, 
all those without a city would desire to become resident aliens at 
Athens and would augment our revenue. 


<~> CHAPTER3 ~> 


(1) I will now explain how the city is most pleasant and profit- 
able for commerce as well. For first, surely, it has the most beau- 
tiful and safest harbors for ships, where it is possible for them to 
be moored, laying up without fear when there is a storm. (2) Now 
in most cities it is necessary for the merchants to take something 
away as a return cargo; for the local currency” is not useful else- 
where. But at Athens it is possible to carry away in exchange 
most things that people need; and if merchants do not wish to 
take away a return cargo, they can carry out fine merchandise by 
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carrying out silver; for no matter where they sell it, they will get 
more than their original cost. (3) If someone should bestow prizes 
on the magistrate over commerce who resolves disputes in the 
most just and quickest way, so that the merchant who wanted to 
sail away was not detained, on account of this many more would 
travel here for commerce and would do so with greater pleasure. 
(4) It is good and noble!! also that merchants and shipowners be 
honored with front-row seats, and, sometimes, that hospitality be 
extended to them, when they seem to benefit the city with worthy 
ships and merchandise. For when they are honored in these ways, 
they would hurry to us as to friends, not only for gain but also for 
honor. (5) To the extent that more [people] come to settle or visit, 
it is clear that to this same extent more [goods] would also be im- 
ported, exported, paid out, bought, earned, and paid in customs. 

(6) Now such increases in our revenues do not require advance 
spending but only humane” policies and attentive care. But as re- 
gards other sources of revenue as seem to me to be possible, I know 
that a capital fund will be needed. (7) I am not without hope, how- 
ever, that the citizens would contribute!’ eagerly for such things, 
since I have in mind that the city contributed a great deal when it 
gave aid to the Arcadians at the time Lysistratus was in command, 
and a great deal also at the time of Hegesilaus.'4 (8) And I know that 
triremes have often been sent out at great expense and that this has 
occurred even when it was not clear whether it would be for better or 
worse, and yet it was clear that they would never recover what they 
contributed nor even get a share of it. 

(9) Contributors could acquire no acquisition so fine as the one for 
which they spend to establish a capital fund. For he who makes a 
ten-minae contribution, as [he might if he were investing] in a ship, 
receives almost a fifth, since he receives three obols per day. He 
who makes a five-minae contribution would take more than a third. 
(10) And most of the Athenians would receive more in a year than 
they contribute.!° Those spending a mina in advance will receive 
almost two minae in revenue, and all this investing is in the city, 
which seems to be the safest and longest lived of the human things.” 
(11) And I think, if they were going to be listed as benefactors for all 
time, many foreigners would contribute as well; and it is possible 
that there would also be cities that would want to be listed. I expect 
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also that there are some kings and tyrants and satraps who would 
desire to share in this [mark of] gratitude.'® 

(12) When the capital fund should be sufficient, it would be fine 
and good!’ to build additional lodgings for shipowners around 
the harbors, and fine also to build fitting places for merchants to 
buy and sell, and public lodgings for those who visit. (13) And if 
houses and shops were made ready in the market areas, both in the 
Piraeus and in the city center, this would at the same time be an 
adornment for the city, and a great deal of revenue would be derived 
from them. (14) It seems to me to be good to try whether, just as the 
city possesses public warships, it might thus be possible to acquire 
public merchant ships as well, and to rent them out if guaranteed by 
securities, just as also with other public things. For if this too should 
appear to be possible, a great revenue would be derived from them. 


<~> CHAPTER 4 ~> 


(1) As for the silver mines, if they were prepared as they ought to 
be, I believe a great deal of money would come in from them even 
without the other sources of revenue. I wish to show their potential 
to those who do not know it; for if you do know it, you would delib- 
erate better about how you should use them. 

(2) Now it is clear to everyone that they have been active for a 
very long time; at any rate, no one even tries to say when they were 
first begun. Although they have been mined and have had silver 
ore extracted for such a long time, consider how small a fraction the 
mounds [of slag] that have been heaped up amount to when com- 
pared to the natural and silver-laden hills. (3) And it is manifest that 
the silver-yielding area is not contracting into a smaller zone but is 
always stretching out further. In the time when the greatest num- 
ber of people”? was in them, no one ever was at a loss for work, but 
the work to be done always exceeded the number of those working. 
(4) And now, regarding those who possess slaves in their mines, no 
one reduces their number but always adds as many as he is able. 
For whenever few dig and seek, I think few things”! are found. But 
when many do so, the silver vein is revealed to be many times as 
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great. (5) So that of the kinds of work I know, it is only in this one 
that no one envies those who expand their operations. Further, all 
those who own fields would be able to say how many yoked teams 
suffice to work their land, and how many workers as well. And if 
anyone introduces more than enough, they calculate it a loss. But in 
working on silver mines, all say they are in need of more workers. 
(6) It is not the same as when there are many bronze-smiths and 
works in bronze become inexpensive, so the bronze-smiths quit; 
and so too with those who work in iron. And when there is a great 
deal of grain and wine, and crops become inexpensive, farming be- 
comes unprofitable, so that many cease to work the earth and turn 
to commerce, retail trade, and moneylending. But to the extent that 
more silver ore comes to light and there is more silver, to this extent 
more take up this line of work. (7) For also with regard to household 
utensils, whenever someone has acquired a sufficient amount for his 
house, he will certainly not purchase still more. But no one ever yet 
acquired so much silver that he no longer needs more. But if any 
have a vast amount, they take no less pleasure in burying the excess 
than in using it. (8) And when cities fare well, people strongly desire 
silver; for men wish to spend it on beautiful armor, good horses, 
houses, and magnificent furnishings, while women turn to expen- 
sive clothes and golden adornments. (9) And when, in turn, cities are 
suffering, either from the dearth of crops or from war, and with their 
land becoming idle, they need currency still more for provisions and 
for military aid. (10) If someone should say that gold is no less useful 
than silver, I will not disagree with him; nevertheless, I know that 
even gold itself becomes less expensive whenever it appears abun- 
dant, but this makes silver more expensive. (11) Now I am showing 
this so that we may be confident in leading as many people as possi- 
ble to the silver mines and also so that we may be confident in mak- 
ing preparations in them, on the grounds that the vein of silver will 
never run out and that silver will never lose its value. (12) It seems 
to me that the city came to know this before I did; at least it provides 
equality in taxes for any foreigner who wishes to work in the mines. 

(13) In order that I might speak even more clearly about this way 
of making a living, I will now explain how the silver mines might 
be prepared in the way most beneficial for the city. Now in what I 
am about to say, I do not think there is anything worthy of wonder, 
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as if I had found out something difficult to discover; for we all still 
even now observe some of the things I will say, and we all hear of 
the rest, the things of the past, that they were about the same. (14) It 
is, however, very much worthy of wonder that even though the city 
perceives that many private individuals have grown rich from her, 
by working the mines, she does not imitate them. For surely we who 
have given attentive care have long ago heard that Nicias, the son 
of Niceratus,”” once acquired a thousand people in the silver mines, 
whom he leased out to Sosias the Thracian, on the conditions that he 
give him an obol net per day for each and maintain the total number 
always constant. (15) Hipponicus also had six hundred slaves whom 
he leased out in the same way, and they brought him a mina per day 
net. Philemonides had three hundred and received a half a mina; 
and others too, I think, received profits in proportion to their invest- 
ment.” (16) But why should I speak of days gone by? For even now 
there are many people leased out in the silver mines in just this way. 

(17) If the measures I am speaking about were put into effect, the 
only novelty would be that just as private individuals secured an ev- 
erlasting revenue by acquiring slaves, so also the city might acquire 
public slaves until there were three for each of the Athenians. (18) As 
to whether the points we are making is possible, let whoever wishes 
consider each of them one by one and then judge them. It is certainly 
clear that the public would be more able to provide the cost of people 
than private individuals are. Moreover, it is quite easy for the Coun- 
cil to announce that whoever wishes to import slaves may do so and 
for it to purchase those that are imported. (19) And when they have 
been purchased, why would anyone be less inclined to hire from the 
public than from private individuals, if he were going to get them on 
the same terms? At any rate, [people] now rent sacred spaces, tem- 
ples, houses, and tax-farming privileges from the city. (20) Now to 
see to it that what is purchased is kept safe, it is possible for the pub- 
lic to receive sureties from those who lease [the purchased slaves], 
just as is done also with those who purchase tax-farming privileges. 
And surely it is easier for one who has bought tax-farming privileges 
to do injustice than for one who leases slaves. (21) Because the silver 
belonging to the public is similar to the silver of a private individual, 
how would anyone detect that it was the public’s that was being 
carried off? But because public slaves are branded with a mark and 
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there is a penalty set for both the seller and whoever carries them 
off, how would anyone steal them? Up to this point, then, it seems 
possible for the city both to acquire and to protect people. 

(22) Now if someone should next take this question to heart— 
when there are many workers, why will many others show up to 
pay their wages?—let him reflect on this and be confident: many 
of the contractors already on hand will hire the additional public 
[slaves], for they already have substantial resources, and many of 
their current workers are growing old. Moreover, there are many 
others, both Athenians and foreigners, who would neither wish to 
nor be able to work with their bodies but who would be pleased to 
provide their livelihood by using their judgment and supervising.” 
(23) Now if at first there were twelve hundred slaves, it is likely that 
from the revenue [they bring in] there could be at least six thousand 
in five or six years. And from this number, if each brings in one obol 
net each day, the annual revenue would be sixty talents.” (24) And 
if twenty of these are paid for other slaves, it will be possible for the 
city to use forty talents for anything else it needs. When a total of ten 
thousand is reached, the revenue will be one hundred talents. (25) If 
there are any who still remember how much tax revenue [the city] 
gained from slaves before the events at Decelea,”° they would testify 
for me that [the city] will receive many times as much. And this too 
offers useful testimony, that although countless people have worked 
in the silver mines for time immemorial, the mines are now no dif- 
ferent from how our ancestors remember them. (26) And events now 
occurring, all of them, testify that there would never be more slaves 
there than the works require; for the miners find no limit either to 
the depth or to the lateral galleries. (27) And indeed, it is no less 
possible to cut new shafts now than it was before. Nor could anyone 
speak with knowledge about whether there is more silver ore in the 
mines that have already been dug or in those that are still to be dug. 
(28) Why then, one might say, are there not many who are digging 
in new areas now, as there were before? It is because those occupied 
with the mines are poorer now; for only recently are they again mak- 
ing their preparations, and there is a great risk for one who digs ina 
new place. (29) For he who finds good production becomes rich; he 
who does not find anything loses everything he spent. So [people] 
now are not very willing to pursue this risk. 
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(30) I, however, think I am able to offer counsel about how new 
digging might be done in the greatest safety. For of the Athenians, 
of course, there are ten tribes. Suppose the city should grant to each 
of them an equal number of slaves, and the tribes would share in 
taking their chances in doing new digging. (31) Then, if one should 
find something, this would return a profit for all; and if two, three, 
four, or half of them found something, these works would clearly 
be more profitable. Yet that all should fail of their chance would be 
unlike anything that has happened in the past. (32) And it is pos- 
sible also for private individuals to associate, share in taking their 
chances, and run the risk with greater security. Do not fear, however, 
either that the public, if it is prepared to act in this way, will interfere 
with private individuals, or that private individuals will interfere 
with the public. Rather, just as allies make each other stronger to the 
extent that they are more numerous, so also in the silver mines they 
will find and extract more good things from the mines to the extent 
that more are working them. 

(33) I have now said how, if the city is prepared, I believe a suf- 
ficient livelihood for all Athenians could be derived from the com- 
mons.” (34) If some calculate that a very great capital fund would 
be necessary for all these things and do not believe that sufficient 
money would ever be contributed, let them not be discouraged. 
(35) For it is not the case that necessity compels all these things to be 
done at the same time or, if they are not, deprives them of all benefit. 
Rather, whatever the number of houses built, ships constructed, or 
slaves purchased, they will be beneficial immediately. (36) Indeed, 
doing things in stages is more advantageous in one respect than 
doing everything all at once: for if we should build many houses all 
at once, we would finish our work at greater cost and more poorly 
than when we build in stages; and if we were to seek a great number 
of slaves all at once, we would be compelled to purchase ones that 
were both inferior and more expensive. (37) Now if to the extent 
possible we carry out and accomplish what we know to be fine, [we 
can persist in it*’]. But if something goes awry, we could then refrain 
from it. (38) Moreover, if all measures were to be put into place at the 
same time, it would be necessary for us to provide all funds at once; 
but if some should be completed and others postponed, the initial 
revenue would help provide what was required. 
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(39) But what perhaps seems most frightening to everyone is that 
if the city should acquire too many slaves, they would overcrowd 
the works. We could free ourselves from this fear if we did not in- 
troduce more people than the works themselves required each year. 
(40) It seems to me, at least, that in whatever way it is easiest to do 
these things, this way is also best. 

And, next, if you believe that you would not be able to contribute 
anything else at all, because of the contributions that arose in the 
recent war,” then manage the city in the coming year with the same 
amount of money the taxes raised before the peace; but then take 
whatever additional money is raised because of the peace, and be- 
cause of the care taken of resident aliens and merchants, and because 
of increased imports and exports owing to there being more people, 
and because of the increase of the harbor and market dues— taking 
all this— prepare things so that your revenue would become as great 
as possible. (41) And if any fear that this preparation should prove in 
vain if war should be awakened, let them consider that if these mea- 
sures are put into place, war will be much more frightening for the 
attackers than for the city. (42) For what possession is more useful 
for war than people? For they would be sufficient to fill many ships 
for the public; and a numerous infantry” for the public would have 
the power to be burdensome to the enemy, if someone should care 
for them attentively. 

(43) I calculate that even if a war does break out, the mines would 
not need to be abandoned. For of course there is a fort in the area of 
the mines at the sea to the south at Anaphlystus, and there is a fort in 
the area to the north in Thoricus.*! These are about sixty stadia apart 
from each other.*? (44) If there were also a third fort in the middle be- 
tween them on the highest point of Besa, the works would be united 
into one by all the forts; and if anything hostile were perceived, it 
would be a short distance for each to retreat into safety. (45) Fur- 
ther, if the enemy should come in larger numbers it is clear that they 
would carry off any grain, wine, or cattle they should find outside. 
But if they become masters of silver ore, how would they be able to 
use it any more than rocks? (46) How indeed would the enemy ever 
even set out for the mines? For surely the city nearest to the silver 
mines, Megara, is much more than five hundred stadia away. And 
Thebes, the nearest city after this, is much more than six hundred 
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stadia away.* (47) If they march to our silver mines from some such 
place, they will need to pass beside our city. And if there are few 
of them, it is likely that they would be destroyed by our horsemen 
and our city guards. On the other hand, it will be difficult for them 
to march by us with a large force, since they then must abandon 
their own property [at home]. For the city center of the Athenians 
would be much nearer to their cities than they themselves would be 
when they are at the mines. (48) But even if they should come, how 
would they be able to stay if they do not have provisions? If they 
seek food with part of their force, there are risks both for those going 
out after it and for that over which they contend. But if they all go 
out after provisions, they would become the besieged rather than 
the besiegers. 

(49) Not only will the tax from renting the slaves increase the 
sustenance and support for the city; but if there were an increased 
population collected in the area of the mines, there would also be 
great increases in revenue from the market there, from public hous- 
ing around the mines, from the furnaces, and from all other such 
sources. (50) For this too would become a densely populated city if it 
were established in this way; and plots of land there would be no less 
valuable for their owners than they are in the city center. (51) If the 
measures I have spoken of are enacted, I agree* that the city would 
not only be better provided with money, but it would also become 
more obedient, better ordered, and more prepared for war. (52) For 
those assigned to do physical training would do it with much greater 
care if they get more nourishment in the exercise areas than when 
leading the exercises in the torch-race festivals.*° And those assigned 
to stand watch in the guard posts, to serve as light-armed troops, 
and to patrol the country will do all these things with much greater 
care when their livelihood is granted them for each of their works. 


<~> CHAPTER 5 ~> 


(1) If it seems clear that there must be peace for all revenues to 
come in fully, then is it not worthwhile also to establish a board of 
peace guardians? For having this office elected would make the city 
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much friendlier and thickly settled% for all people to come to. (2) But 
if some think that if the city keeps a lasting peace, she will become 
less powerful, less highly reputed, and less renowned in Greece, they 
too, as it seems to me, are incorrect.*’ For surely cities that spend the 
most time in peace are said to be happiest. And of all cities, Athens 
is especially suited by nature to grow greater when there is peace. 
(3) For when the city stays at rest, what shipowners and merchants, 
first of all, would not be in need of her? Will not those with lots 
of grain, those with lots of wine, and those who take pleasure in 
wine’? What about those with lots of olives, those with lots of cattle, 
and those able to make money with their judgment and their capi- 
tal°°? (4) And what about the craftsmen, the sophists, and philoso- 
phers; what about the poets; what about those who take up these 
things;*? what about those who desire what is worth seeing or worth 
hearing, sacred or profane? And what about those also who need to 
sell or buy many things quickly: where would they obtain what they 
need more than at Athens? (5) If no one contradicts this, but if those 
who wish the city to recover her leadership“ hold that this would be 
achieved better through war than peace, let them reflect first on the 
events concerning Persia,’ whether we obtained our leadership over 
the [combined Greek] fleet and over the Greek treasury by using vi- 
olence or by benefiting the Greeks. (6) Moreover, when the city was 
deprived of its empire, having been thought to preside over it with 
excessive cruelty, did we not even then become, after we abstained 
from being unjust, the leaders of the fleet by the islanders’ voluntary 
action?* (7) And did not also the Thebans grant that the Athenians 
would be their leaders because they found it to be beneficial?“ In- 
deed, even the Lacedaemonians turned the leadership over to the 
Athenians to arrange in whatever way they wished, not because we 
forced them to but because they were being treated well.* (8) But 
now, because of the confusion in Greece, events seem to me to have 
turned out so that the city might regain the Greeks even without 
hard work, risk, or expense. For it is possible to try to reconcile the 
warring cities with each other, and if any are in faction with them- 
selves, it is possible to reconcile them as well. (9) And if you should 
be manifest in your care that the temple at Delphi be autonomous as 
it was before, not by making war but by sending embassies through- 
out Greece, I do not think it would be wondrous if you would get 
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all the Greeks to share your opinion, swear oaths, and become allies 
against whoever should seek to take over the temple if the Phocians 
should abandon it.” (10) If you should be manifest in your care that 
there be peace over all the earth and sea, I think everyone would 
pray that, after their own fatherland, Athens be preserved above all. 

(11) If someone believes that war for the city is more profitable 
in monetary terms than peace is, I do not know how this could be 
judged better than by considering how prior events turned out for 
the city. (12) For he will find that during the more distant past much 
more money was carried into the city when there was peace, while in 
war all this was spent. He will come to know, if he considers it, that 
also in the present, because of the war, many of our revenues have 
fallen off and those that come in have been exhausted on numerous 
and varied expenses. But when there has been peace at sea, he will 
realize both that the revenues have increased and that it is possi- 
ble for the citizens to use them in whatever way they wish. (13) If 
someone should ask me further, “Then do you mean that if someone 
is unjust to the city, it is necessary to keep peace also with him?” I 
would say, “No!” But I say rather that we could take our vengeance 
against them much more quickly if we have been unjust to no one; 
for then they would not have any ally. 


<> CHAPTER 6 ~> 


(1) But if, then, there is nothing either impossible or difficult 
among the measures proposed, and if, when they are done, we will 
have more friendly relations with the Greeks, we will dwell more 
safely, we will be more illustrious, the people will be better provided 
with a livelihood while the rich will be free from the expenses of 
war; and since there will be great abundance, we will conduct our 
festivals still more magnificently than now, we will refurbish our 
temples, we will repair our walls and harbors, we will restore the 
ancestral [payments and privileges] to priests, the Council, magis- 
trates, and horsemen, how is it not worthwhile to act on these mea- 
sures as quickly as possible so that we may look upon the city happy 
in safety in our time? 
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(2) But if you should resolve to do these things, I would counsel 
you to send to both Dodona and Delphi and ask the gods whether it 
is more agreeable and better for the city to prepare itself in this way 
both at the moment and for the longer term. (3) And if they should 
consent, then I would say that next we need to ask which of the gods 
we should win over to carry them out in the noblest and best way. 
After there are sacrifices with good omens to the gods they ordain, it 
is fitting that the work should begin. For when actions are taken with 
god,” it is fitting that these actions advance toward what is always 
more agreeable and better for the city. 
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1 The Greek title is Poroi. It refers in general to paths or ways through the sea and 
on land, primarily, and then to the ways of accomplishing or achieving something, 
and is opposed to the privative word aporia, “no way or path,” which was commonly 
used to refer to the confused condition to which Socrates often reduced his interlocu- 
tors. In a narrower sense, poroi refers to ways of providing resources or money, or to 
the resources themselves. The subtitle is in the MSS but is now commonly bracketed 
by editors. The word translated as “revenue” here and elsewhere is prosodos, and it 
occurs frequently in this work. 

2 For similar but slightly different thoughts, see Cyropaedia 8.8.5 and 8.1.8. 

3 Literally, “human beings or humans” (anthropoi). See notes 12 and 20. “The people” 
(démos) refers to a political group, the poor majority. In the Poroi it occurs only in 6.1. 

+ This probably refers especially to cities allied to Athens. 

5 This is the superlative form of an important adjective, kalos, whose forms I will 
always translate with a word related to “beautiful,” “noble,” or “fine.” It may suggest 
a contrast not only with what is ignoble or base but also with what is good or useful. 

é The metoikion was a tax on resident aliens alone. See Plato, Laws 850b. Athenian 
citizens, by contrast, received a wage for performing such civic duties as serving on 
juries. 

7 The Greek word is astos, not polités, which is the usual word for “citizen” and 
which is used in the very next section. “City center” is used below to translate astu, 
which is cognate with astos. 

8 The word for “arts” or “trades” (fechnén) is close to that for “children” (tekndn), 
and some editors substitute it. I translate the MSS. 

° A similar proposal is made in The Skilled Cavalry Commander (9.6), though from a 
different point of view. 

10 Nomisma can refer to anything sanctioned by custom or convention, not merely 
currency. 

11 When modifying a human being, this combination of adjectives, kalos kai agathos, 
has aristocratic overtones and is often translated “gentleman.” To suggest a particular 
policy is noble (or fine) and good may imply that it would not be characteristic of a 
democracy. 

12 Literally, “friendly toward human beings” or “philanthropic.” 

13 Special contributions (eisphora) were sometimes demanded of the Athenians 
during wartime (Hellenica 6.2.1; Thucydides 3.19.1), and they fell most heavily upon 
the wealthy (consider Oeconomicus 2.6). To emphasize that they were compulsory, 
Thucydides sometimes modifies the word “contribution” with the adjective “forced” 
(1.141.5). Although Xenophon does not, I think he expects his readers to infer it. All 
forms of “contribute” in this translation are based on words cognate with eisphora. 

14 These events are not well known. It is possible that a Lysistratus commanded 
the four hundred Athenian cavalry mentioned as allied to an Arcadian force at Hellen- 
ica 7.4.29, and perhaps Hegesilaus commanded the six thousand cavalry sent to help 
defeat Epaminondas at the battle of Mantinea (Hellenica 7.5.15). It is not known how 
much was raised by contributions to fund these expeditions. 

15 The obol is the smallest unit of Athenian currency: six obols equal one drachma, 
one hundred drachmae equal one mina, and one hundred minae equal one talent. 
Thus, ten minae equal six thousand obols. The premises here are that all citizens re- 
ceive a dole of three obols per day and that the wealthier citizens, who would be sub- 
ject to new taxes under Xenophon’s proposal, would regard the taxes they pay as an 
investment, on which their three obols is a return. The required “investments” would 
be in proportion to the individual citizen’s wealth, so the “return” is high for the poor 
and lower for the rich. More precisely, if a wealthy individual is required to pay ten 
minae, and this brings three obols per day, as all “investments” do, the “return” is 
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18.3 percent. (This is the “fifth” mentioned in the text. Three obols per day equal 1,095 
obols per year.) If one cuts the “investment” to five minae, of course the rate of return 
doubles to 36.6 percent (“more than a third” in the text). If most Athenians receive 
more in one year than they contribute, then most Athenians contribute less than 1,095 
obols (equal to a bit less than two minae). 

16 Being poor, they will generally contribute less than the three obols per day they 
receive. 

17 On the word translated as “the human things,” see notes 20 and 12. 

18 Besides the honor of being listed as benefactors, Xenophon does not mention any 
return for the foreign contributors, but perhaps they too would be paid some unspec- 
ified return on their investment. 

19 On “noble [or fine] and good,” see note 11 above. 

0 Literally, “human beings [anthropoi],” but I use “people” except as noted. In this 
chapter Xenophon appears to use anthropoi to mean “slaves,” as is sometimes done 
also by other authors (and consider Memorabilia 2.7.6). Although “slaves” often seems 
to fit the context here, I will persist with “people.” I accept this awkwardness because 
Xenophon’s own usage departs from his usual practice of using either doulos or an- 
dropodon for “slave,” and because he also uses anthropoi in this chapter in its broader 
sense. The ambiguity of anthropoi might also help one question the difference between 
slaves and free workers. The passages where anthropoi might mean “slaves” are 4.11, 
14, 16, 18, 21, 25, and 39. The passage in 4.42 is especially ambiguous and raises the 
question of whether Xenophon is suggesting that slaves might be used in war not only 
as rowers but also as infantry troops. When I use “slave,” the Greek word is always 
andrapodon. 

21 The Greek word chrémata means “money” as well as “things.” 

22 Nicias is the Athenian general who opposed the Sicilian expedition but was also 
responsible for leading it. He figures prominently in books 6 and 7 of Thucydides’ 
History. Hipponicus is possibly the father of Callias, who plays the host in Plato’s Pro- 
tagoras and Xenophon’s Symposium. Sosias and Philemonides are unknown. 

23 Literally, “in proportion to their power.” 

*4 Consider Socrates’ advice to a comrade in Memorabilia 2.8. 

235 Six thousand slaves working 360 days, earning one obol per day, would earn 
the sixty talents mentioned in the text. A talent was worth sixty minae or thirty-six 
thousand obols. 

2 In the nineteenth year of the Peloponnesian War, Sparta followed the advice of 
Alcibiades and built a fort at Decelea in Athenian territory. This denied the Athenians 
the free use of the land outside of their walls and enabled, in Thucydides’ estimate, 
over twenty thousand slaves to desert. He reports the fortification of Decelea as being 
one of the main reasons Athens lost the war (Thucydides 7.27—-28; 6.91). See also Mem- 
orabilia 3.6.12. 

27 Apo koinou: That is, from the common wealth or property of the city. 

28 This is a conjecture. The Greek is incomplete and unclear. 

2 The Social War or War of the Allies was fought from 357 to 355. 

3 Although pezoi means “on foot” and often refers to infantry troops, it can also 
mean “on land” as opposed to “at sea.” It could thus be compatible with the earlier 
suggestion that resident aliens might serve in the cavalry (2.5). 

31 Thoricus and Anaphlystus were well to the south of Athens, almost to Sunium. 
The fortification of Thoricus is mentioned at Hellenica 1.2.1. 

32 There are about 8 stadia to a mile, so the forts are about 7.5 miles apart. 

33 Five hundred and six hundred stadia are about sixty-two and seventy-five miles. 

34 Since it is not clear with whom Xenophon is agreeing, Richards changes the text 
to read “I now say.” 
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35 The precise meaning here is unclear, but surely this sentence emphasizes the 
importance of compensation, in the form of nourishment, for hard work. Apparently, 
this compensation was not consistently forthcoming for those leading or participating 
in the festivals mentioned. The word for nourishment, trophé, also means “livelihood” 
and is so translated in the next section. 

3° Literally, “denser” (puknoteran); the obscurity of this term has led to various 
emendations of the text. 

37 The conclusion of the sentence is a surmise based on the context; the text is un- 
certain. 

38 Several editors delete this curious item from the list. 

3 Literally, “silver.” 

40 This appears to refer to those who work with what the poets produce, such as 
actors and chorus trainers, but it might extend to anyone engaged in the activities of 
one of the four groups just mentioned. 

41 “Leadership” translates hégemonia here and in its other two appearances. Al- 
though it is a gentler term than “empire” (arché), which occurs only in the next 
section, it does not require that all followers be willing subjects. “Leaders,” on 
the other hand, translates prostatai, which can also refer to leaders within a city, 
as in 1.1. 

42 Literally, “the Medean things.” Xenophon refers to the growth of the Athenian 
empire after the Persian War. To accept Xenophon’s invitation to consider whether 
Athens’ leadership was rooted more in violence or benefaction, see Thucydides’ so- 
called Pentecontaetia, 1.89-117. Taken by itself, 1.96 offers some support for Xeno- 
phon’s present claim. 

4 He refers to the so-called Second Athenian Empire or Second Delian League, 
which was formed in 378 especially to resist Spartan domination. The “islanders” 
refers to the allied cities, most of which were located on islands in the Aegean. 

44 He perhaps refers to the particular episode described in Hellenica 5.4.62. 

45 He perhaps refers to the decisions debated and reached in Hellenica 7.1.1-14. 

46 See the very last section of the Hellenica. 

47 I translate an emendation. The MSS read “whoever was seeking to take over the 
temple since the Phocians have abandoned it.” 

48 Xenophon offers a brief defense of his use of this phrase in The Skilled Cavalry 
Commander 9.8. 

#° The Greek word here and in the previous sentence is eikos, and it may mean ei- 
ther “fitting” or “likely,” which is how I have translated it elsewhere. 

5 This essay is a revised version of a paper presented at a panel on Xenophon, at 
the annual meeting of the American Political Science Association in September 2010, 
and posted on the Social Science Research Network, http://papers.ssrn.com/sol3/ 
papers.cfm?abstract_id=1641727. 

51 See my chapter, “The ‘Infrastructure’ of Aristotle’s Politics: Aristotle on Econom- 
ics and Politics,” in Essays on the Foundations of Aristotelian Political Science, ed. Carnes 
Lord and David K. O’Connor (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1991). 

52 Leo Strauss, Xenophon's Socratic Discourse: An Interpretation of the “Oeconomicus” 
(Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1970), 199-204. 

5 This short dialogue perhaps justifies Karl Marx’s taunt about Xenophon’s “char- 
acteristic bourgeois instinct.” Marx, Capital (New York: Modern Library, n.d.), 402, 
cited in Strauss, Xenophon’s Socratic Discourse, 203. 

54 The likeliest time frame for the composition of Poroi is the closing period of the 
“Social War” of 357-355 BC, in which Athenian control over its subject cities was 
gravely weakened. While some in Athens called for an attempt to restore Athenian 
hegemony, the times were propitious for the consideration of an alternative policy. 
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Philippe Gauthier, Commentaire historique des “Poroi” de Xénophon (Geneva: Librairie 
Droz, 1976), 1, 6. 

55 References of this type (e.g., 1.1) in the text are to Xenophon, Poroi. 

56 Gauthier (Commentaire historique, 38) notes the “Socratic” turn of phrase; these 
leaders do not claim to know what justice is, only to be no more ignorant of it than 
other men. 

57 Politics 6, 1317b34-37. 

58 Politics 6, 1317b31-34. Translations from Aristotle’s Politics are from Aristotle’s 
“Politics,” trans. Carnes Lord, 2nd ed. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2013). 

5 Athenian Constitution, 2425.1. 

60 Politics 4, 1292b25—-93a10. 

61 While this is not the same as the modern notion of “representative democracy,” 
the underlying motivation and reasoning would not be entirely inconsistent with that 
of the authors of the Federalist, who sought in devices such as representation “a repub- 
lican remedy for the diseases most incident to republican government.” The Federalist, 
#10 (ed. Edward Mead Earle [New York: Modern Library, n.d.], 62). 

62 Cf. Thucydides (1.2.5), who says that Athens has “thin soil,” and that this ex- 
plains why Athens’ early history was relatively peaceful: compared to other parts of 
Greece, Attica was not worth fighting over. 

3 See also Aristotle, Politics 6, 1318b9-12: “The best people is the farming sort, so 
that it is possible also to create [the best] democracy wherever the multitude lives 
from farming or herding.” 

For Aristotle, mining takes an intermediate position between “natural” and “un- 
natural” modes of acquisition. It is “natural” in the sense that it takes something use- 
ful that nature provides; however, Aristotle appears to regard it as less natural in that 
the material gained is not the product of a natural process of growth. He defines it 
as the taking from nature of “unfruitful but useful things that grow from the earth.” 
Politics 1, 1258b27-32. 

6 See note 65 above. 

66 Xenophon’s explicit reference to the fact that Attica is not an island seems con- 
nected to his repudiation of the strategy of naval imperialism. Pericles, a major ex- 
ponent of that strategy, famously advised the Athenians to think of themselves as an 
island, by virtue of the walls that protected Athens and the Piraeus from the invading 
Spartan armies. Thucydides 1.148.5. 

67 Politics 7, 1327a11-40. 

68 Politics 7, 1327a37-40. Xenophon, by contrast, explicitly says that homes and 
shops for the resident aliens or metics should be established not only in the port of 
Piraeus but in the center of Athens (3.13). 

6 Politics 7, 1327a29-31. Pleonexia, the Greek word here translated as “aggrandize- 
ment,” is hardly a morally neutral term; perhaps “grasping for more [money]” would 
better convey the political and moral sense. Nevertheless, Aristotle does not make a 
blanket condemnation of pleonexia: he allows that some cities might have no choice 
but to make use of otherwise regrettable sources of revenue. 

70 This requirement to enforce the law impartially is captured neatly by Shake- 
speare in Merchant of Venice, when Antonio explains to Solanio why the Duke will not 
stop Shylock from collecting his pound of flesh: 


The Duke cannot deny the course of law; 
For the commodity that strangers have 
With us in Venice, if it be denied, 

Will much impeach the justice of the state, 
Since that the trade and profit of the city 
Consisteth of all nations. 


(3.3-26-31) 
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71 In The Skilled Cavalry Commander, Xenophon describes the cavalry’s participation 
in various religious processions, something that goes to the symbolic heart of Athe- 
nian identity. 

72 At 4.40, Xenophon recognizes that the taxes levied during the years of the “Social 
War,” which was just ending, might cause the Athenians to believe they could not 
bear the burden of an additional tax. 

73 Thus, Xenophon tries to assuage the likely resistance of the richer citizens (for ex- 
ample, those who would be required to pay ten mina) by noting that, if they received 
three obols a day for their civic activities, they would be receiving the same “rate of 
return” as if they had lent the ten mina to a merchant or ship captain to engage in for- 
eign commerce (3.9). Those who are assessed smaller amounts (Xenophon considers 
the cases of those who would have to pay five or one mina) would do correspondingly 
better. 

74 Ttis these latter (houses and shops for retail traders) that Xenophon specifically 
says should be located not only in the Piraeus but in “town,” that is, in the “city cen- 
ter” of Athens (3.13). As noted, this is significant because it highlights Xenophon’s 
disregard for the putatively polluting effects of a foreign presence in the heart of 
the city. 

75 “Il faut admettre que la cité athénienne est morte avant que les filons soient 
épuisés.” Gauthier, Commentaire historique, 119. 

76 Politics 1, 1256b30-37. 

77 An invasion of Attica, for example, would require Athens to import more of its 
food than it usually did. 

78 Tt is intriguing to find that Keynes repeats Xenophon’s arguments (albeit with 
respect to gold, the monetary commodity of his time) almost exactly: “Increased 
stock of gold . . . does not, as in other cases, have the effect of diminishing its mar- 
ginal utility. Since the value of a house depends on its utility, every house which is 
built serves to diminish the prospective rents obtainable from further house-building 
and therefore lessens the attraction of further similar investment. . . . But the fruits 
of gold-mining do not suffer this disadvantage.” John Maynard Keynes, The General 
Theory of Employment, Interest, and Money (London: Macmillan, 1936), 130. Keynes’s 
argument, however, depends on the existence of substantial unemployment, in which 
case putting the additional gold supply in circulation will increase economic activity 
overall, rather than the price level. He admits that, under conditions of full employ- 
ment, increases in the supply of gold could lead to inflation, i.e., a reduction in the 
value of gold. 

7 Here and elsewhere the reference is to adult male citizens (i.e., not including 
women and children). 

8° It would appear that Xenophon ignores another source of income from the 
silver mines, i.e., whatever royalty Athens charged the entrepreneurs for the right 
to remove silver ore from a given territory. Unfortunately, we cannot estimate the 
magnitude of the revenue that Athens would have received from this source, even 
in general terms. Gauthier (Commentaire historique, 114-15) discusses the various un- 
knowns that preclude us from even the grossest estimate of the magnitude of this 
revenue. 

81 The Athenian population was divided into ten “tribes.” 

82 Xenophon does not provide any information on, for example, the number of 
slaves working in the mines when they were at their peak. However, he notes that 
Nicias had one thousand slaves in the mines, a number that was regarded as huge, 
a sign of his tremendous wealth. Thucydides says (7.27) that, as a result of Spartan 
depredations in Attica, twenty thousand slaves fled Athenian control. Thus, it seems 
unlikely that Xenophon’s target of sixty-ninety thousand slaves can be regarded as a 
serious proposition. 
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8 For example, at 4.39, he admits that “everyone” will fear overcrowding the 
mines, and that it would be advisable to limit the number of men working in the 
mines on a year-by-year basis. 

84 The reasoning appears to be that, during the previous year, Athens’ nonwar- 
related expenditures were roughly equal to its regular revenues (i.e., revenues from 
ordinary taxes, not including the wartime property tax, or eisphorai). Thus, if the reg- 
ular revenues increase with the return of peace, but expenditures do not, there would 
be an excess available for investment. 

85 Xenophon oddly refers to this urban agglomeration as itself being a city (polis), 
implying political independence, although the context makes clear that it would re- 
main part of Athens (4.50); see below. 

86 Thucydides (6.91.6-7) reports that this was done at the suggestion of Alcibiades. 

87 Thucydides 7.27. 

88 Thucydides 2.55.1. 

8° This is the only instance in which Xenophon makes reference to the fact that Ath- 
ens will continue to have a navy; in general, of course, his entire argument is directed 
against traditional Athenian navalism. 

° That Xenophon is thinking along these lines is indicated at 5.13, where Xenophon 
admits that, if wronged, Athens might have to fight back. But Xenophon claims that 
if Athens had been following a pacific policy, the aggressor would not find any allies 
for its war with Athens. 

°1 Xenophon discusses a possible defensive Athenian military strategy in The Skilled 
Cavalry Commander (7.7-13). He proposes an essentially “Fabian” strategy of harass- 
ing an invader rather than confronting him head-on. This implies that Athens is likely 
to be weaker than the invader with respect to infantry; nevertheless, it differs from 
the Themistoclean-Periclean strategy of ceding the territory of Attica to the invader 
outright. 

° Thucydides 2.35-46. 

° That military preparedness is part of Xenophon’s scheme is indicated at 5.51- 
52, where he argues that the ability to provide pay for those engaged in military 
training and guard duty will raise proficiency and make the city more prepared 
for war. 

% This (to conservative eyes) pleasing picture masks the fact that Xenophon’s 
proposals are essentially subversive of the “old” Athens. For example, we recall that 
Xenophon had earlier suggested that metics be allowed to enroll in the cavalry, the 
aristocratic military unit par excellence (2.5). 

°° He also avoids imitating the apparent mistake he made prior to joining 
Cyrus’s attempt to replace his brother on the Persian throne, as recounted in the 
Anabasis. Having been advised by Socrates to seek the advice of the oracle, he 
failed to ask whether he should join Cyrus, but limited himself to asking to which 
gods he should sacrifice to ensure his success. Socrates criticized him for this fail- 
ure. Anabasis 3.1.4-7. 

° The use of slaves as rowers was not unprecedented in Athens, but presumably 
involved offering them a reward. 

%7 In any case, if Athens is to win the goodwill of the Greeks by means of its “man- 
ifest efforts” on behalf of peace, on sea and on land (5.10), then it would presumably 
need at least enough of a navy to deal with piracy. 

°8 On the Peace 130. 

® See Aristotle’s discussion of the various forms of democracy, cited above. 

100 At the same time, as noted, Xenophon appears to suggest that the slaves could 
be sufficiently well treated so as to make them recruitable as soldiers in war, let alone 
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not a security threat. Even in the light of Xenophon’s blurring of the distinction be- 
tween free and slave (as discussed above), this seems far-fetched. Does Xenophon 
envision that the slaves could become the equivalent of an industrial proletariat? 

101 In this connection, we recall Xenophon’s strange statement (see note 38 
above) to the effect that his proposal would give rise in the Laurion area to a 
densely populated city (polis). The problem is that the word polis refers not to an 
urban agglomeration, but to a politically independent (sovereign) “city-state” (to 
use modern language.) For the silver mines to serve as a source of revenue for Ath- 
ens, Laurion would have to remain part of the Athenian polis, rather than become 
the nucleus of a new polis. But does Xenophon envision an actual new polis, that is, 
an industrial-commercial city with capitalists and workers (and slaves) instead of 
aristocrats and common people? 


6. THE SKILLED CAVALRY COMMANDER 


Unless otherwise noted, I have translated the text as presented in the Oxford edi- 
tion, E. C. Marchant, Xenophon, Opuscula, vol. 5 of Opera Omnia (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1920). 


1 The title of the work, Hipparchikos, is an adjective related to the Greek words for 
“horse” (or “horseman”) and “ruler” (hippos or hippeus and archon). The suffix of this 
particular adjective, -ikos, refers to a skill or art. Hipparchikos does not mean merely 
“cavalry commander” (hipparchos) but “[the man] skilled in ruling cavalry” or “[ac- 
count of the] skill of ruling cavalry.” Xenophon’s titles most similar to Hipparchikos are 
Kunégetikos, Oikonomikos, and Hieron ë Turannikos, for they too imply skills or arts and 
could modify an understood “man” or “account.” (On Horsemanship [Hippikés] refers 
to the skill required to ride well, not to the person who possesses it.) 

2 This clause could also be translated “if the gods are propitious.” It does not prom- 
ise divine favor. 

3 “Horseman” (hippeus) is linked by etymology to the word translated as “cavalry.” 
Hippeus could also be translated as “knight,” as it commonly is in the title of Aristo- 
phanes’ play, Knights. 

+ Xenophon’s essay makes several points that applied directly to Athens in about 
365 BC. Although there were supposed to be 1,000 horsemen, the cavalry at this time 
had dwindled to about 650. At one drachma per day per knight, the cost of a force of 
this size would be about forty talents, the figure referred to in 1.19. 

5 Xenophon’s On Horsemanship explains this in some detail. 

© This is the first use of the important Greek adjective kalos. I translate it (and only 
it) as “noble,” “beautiful,” or “fine,” save in 7.3, where I use “fair,” and 9.6, where I 
use “honors.” When translating its related adverb, I also try to use a word sharing the 
root “beautiful,” “noble,” or “fine,” as in the next sentence. 

7 The Greek word is eikos, and it may mean either “likely” or “fitting.” It thus al- 
lows an important ambiguity between what probably is the case and what would be 
fitting if it were the case. A beautiful example of this ambiguity occurs in the very last 
section of the Hipparchikos. Except here and at 4.20, I translate it as “likely.” 

8 The Greek word is phylarchos, and its more literal meaning is “ruler of a tribe 
(phyle).” It thus helps remind the Greek reader that each of the ten Athenian tribes pro- 
vided eighty to one hundred horsemen and a leader for them. In contrast to “colonel,” 


